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Ir becomes me, however, to observe, that, with all the 
researches of our most learned writers, we are still invol- 
ved in a considerable degree of uncertainty concerning 
the chronology of several of the Oriental empires, and 
still more so concerning their most ancient publications. 
M. Freret and M. Bailly, generally speaking, concur in 
the periods assigned to the earliest Oriental writings by 
Sir William Jones; but the pretension of several of them, 
and especially of the Puranas, or series of mythological 
histories, to a very high antiquity, has lately been pow- 
erfully attacked by Mr. Bentley, in his dissertation on the 
Surya Siddhanta ;* and still later by Captain Wilford, 
in his series of Essays on the Sacred Isles of the West ;+ 
and a fall in the pretensions of these may probably be 
succeeded by a like fall in those of various others. 

Even China, at the time of Moses, according to the 
statement of their own writers, had not long emerged 
from a state of the grossest barbarism. It is admitted in 
the Lee K’hee, that, during the reigns of Yaou and Shun, 
or about two thousand years before Christ, the people, 


* Butler, p. ii. ut supr. p. 175. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. x. See also Edin. Rev. No. xxxi 
p. 387—389. The difference is indeed wonderful; for while Sir 
William Jones reckons the Puranas at nearly 2500 or 2600 years 
old, “it isevident,’’ says Mr. Bentley, “ that none of the modern 
romances commonly called the Puranas, at least in the form in 
which they now stand, are older than 484; and that some of 
them are compilations of still later times.” —Asiatic Researches 
vol. viii. p. 240. And to nearly as late a date are they assigned 
by Mr. Wilford, “They are certainly,” says he, “a modern 
compilation from valuable materials that, I am afraid, no longer 
exist. An astronomical observation of the heliacal rising of 
Canopus, mentioned in two of the Puranas, puts this beyond 
doubt.”’—Ib. vol. p. 244. Mr. Coleman is of this same opinion ; 
at least in respect to one of them, the Sri Bhagaveta: which he 
farther tells us, is considered even by many of the learned Hin- 
doos as the work of a grammarian supposed to have lived about 
600 years ago.—Ib. vol. vi. p. 487. 

t There is a doubt which has the best claim to the highest 
antiquity, the religion of Boodh or that of Brahma. One of the 
most authentic accounts we have of the former is that trans- 
mitted to the American Board of Missions by Mr. Judson, a 
man of great excellence and intelligence, who has resided in the 
Burman empire as a missionary, at Rangoon or at Ava, from 
i814, to, I believe, the present time; to which I shall also have 
oceasion to advert hereafter. Mr. Judson is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the language, the customs, and established creed of the 
Burman empire; and, according to his account, the priests of 
Boodhism, though they claim for themselves a higher origin 
than those of Brahma, make no pretence to an extravagant 
antiquity. ‘* Boodh,” says Mr. Judson, ‘“ whose proper name is 
Ganiaine, appeared in Hindostan about rwo THOUSAND THREE 
AUNDRED YEARS AGO, and gave a new form and dress to the old 
transmigration system, which, in some shape or other, has 
existed from time immemorial. The Brahmans, in the mean 
time, dressed up the system after their fashion; and both these 
modifications struggled for the ascendency. At length the fa- 
mily of Gaudama, which had held the sovereignty of India, was 
dethroned, his religion was denounced, and his disciples took 
refuge in Ceylon, and the neighbouring countries. In this island, 
about 500 years after the decease and supposed ANNIHILATION 
OF THEIR TEACHER OR DEITY, they composed their sacred wri- 
tings in the Sanserit, which had obtained in Ceylon; whence 
they were conveyed by sea to the Indo Chinese nations (those 
of the Burman empire.) Boodhism, however, had gained a foot- 
ing in_Burmah before the arrival of the sacred oe from Cey- 
on. Itis commonly maintained that it was introduced by his 
emissaries before his death.” — Correspondence, 1819, 


Asiatic Researches, vo.1 vi. 


as we have just observed, were living in a savage state, 
in woods and caves, and holes dug in the ground: cover- 
ing themselves with the skins of beasts, and rude gar- 
ments formed of the leaves of trees, grass, reeds, and 
feathers. Even one thousand years later, or during the 
dynasty Chow, their states or clans amounted to not less 
than eighteen hundred, each of which had its chieftain, 
who possessed absolute and hereditary power; though all 
united in acknowledging the supremacy of this family, 
and conceding to it the imperial dignity. It was only 
about two hundred years before our own era, that these 
clans were reduced to seven; and some time afterward 
that Che-hwang-he, the first emperor of the dynasty 
T’sin, succeeded in amalgamating the whole into one 
vast and massy despotism, the great outlines of which 
continue to the present day.|| Yet, as far down as nine 
hundred and eighteen years before Christ, or about five 
hundred years before the era of Confucius, notwithstand- 
ing their symbolical characters and sacred books, in use 
among the learned, Dr. Milne affirms, from their own 
historians, that generally speaking they were barbarians 
in literature as well as manners, and could “ neither read, 
nor write, nor cipher.”§ And I may here add, that 
whatever were their writings, and by whomsoever writ- 
ten, in earlier ages, the Chinese have, at this day, none 
of a higher date than those composed by Confucius 
himself, five hundred years before our own era, or com- 
piled by him from rude and imperfect copies of more 
ancient productions, for the most part indented on plates 
or pieces of wood rather than transcribed on paper. 

Upon the whole, however, the conclusion I have ven- 
tured to advance seems to be strengthened by the general 
tenor of the inquiry into this subject, and affords us addi- 
tional ground for believing that the art of writing, even 
by the use of alphabetic characters, instead of having 
been communicated to Moses by some special interposi- 
tion of the Deity, was in his day as familiar to his 
countrymen as to himself; that it was generally known 
throughout Egypt, and, perhaps, cultivated over various 
parts of Asia. 

Contemplating written language, therefore, as of hu- 
man invention, let us next.inquire into the most probable 
means by which it was invented and brought to perfec- 
tion; and the countries in which it originated. 

Supposing, by a miracle, the world were now to be 
reduced to the state in which we may conceive it to have 
existed in its infancy, and every trace and idea of written 
language were to be swept away, and the only means of 
communication to be that of the voice, what would be 
the mode most likely to be resorted to of imparting to a 
deaf person, or a foreigner, ignorant of our dialect, a 
knowledge of any particular fact or thing with which we 
might wish him to be acquainted? The reply is obvious; 
we should point at it if in sight; and if not, endeavour 
to sketch a rude drawing of it; and thus make one sense 
answer the purpose of another. This is not mere fancy, 
but manifest and experimental fact; it is the plan actu- 
ally pursued in most institutions for instructing the 
deafly-dumb, and the elementary system by which they 
acquire knowledge. In such establishments, however, 
it is the elementary system alone ; for the use of letters 





li Partiv, sec. 9. See Milne’s Retrospect of the First Ten Years 
of the Protéstant Mission to China. Malacca Press, 8vo. 1830, 


p. 18. ; 
§ Kwoh-tsch. Pref. p. 1. Milne, ut supr. p. 20. 
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significative of words or sounds is, in every respect, so 
Pe superior to that of pictures significative of things, 
that the latter is uniformly dropped as soon as ever it has 
answered its purpose and served as a key to the former. 

But we are at present adverting to a state of things in 
vhich jetters are supposed not to exist; and the only 
established mode of communicating between man and 
man is that of vocal language. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the most natural method of conveying ideas to a 
person SS. with our tongue must be, as I have 
already observed, to point at the things to which they 
relate, if at hand, as all savage nations are well known to 
do; and if not at hand, to trace out a rude sketch of 
them on the sand, the bark of a plant, or some other 
substance. In this manner the idea of a horse, a house, 
a dog, or a tree, may, as single objects, be as distinctly 
communicated as by alphabetic characters; while two 
or more houses may be made significative of a town and 
two or more trees of a wood; and, by thus continuing 
to copy in successive series such things or objects of 
common notoriety, as the train of our ideas might call 
for, a kind of connected narrative of passing events might 
oe drawn up, which, though not calculated for minute 
accuracy, might be genet ally understood and interpreted. 

This kind of langu: ige would be fairly entitled to the 

appellation of picture- writing ; it would give the images 
of things instead of the symbols of sounds or words. In 
its scope, however, it must be extremely limited, for 
though conveniently adapted to express embodied forms, 
it must completely fail in delineating pure mental con- 
ceptions, abstract ideas, and such properties of body as 
are not submitted tothe eye; as wisdom, power, bene- 
volence, genius, length, breadth, hardness, softness, 
sound, taste, and smell. 

Our next attempt, therefore, would be to remedy this 
deficiency ; and the common consent of mankind in as- 
cribing peculiar internal qualities and virtues to peculiar 
external forms, would enable us to lay hold of such forms 
to express the qualities and virtues themselves. Thus 
the figure of a circle might be made to signify a year ; 
that of a hatchet, separation or division; that of an eye, 
watchfulnéss or providential care, if open; and sleep or 
furgetfulness, if closed ; the figure of a harrow might re- 
present a ploughed field ; and a flag a fortress; a rose- 
bud odour; anda bale of goods commerce. 

Upon the same principle, compound ideas might be ex- 
pressed by acombination of characters ; the character ex- 
pressive ofa man in the midst of that expressive ofan enclo- 
sure, as a square, for example, might denote a prisoner ; 
and a union of those significative of mouth and gold might 
import eloguence. And we hence advance to another 
kind of imitative characters, those of a mixed kind, and 
which are called allegorical or emblematic writing. 

It is obvious that legible language must be very con- 
siderably improved by “such an accession of power; that 
it must become both more manageable and more com- 
prehensive. It is obvious, also, that in a variety of ab- 
stract subjects, as those of philosophy or religion, the 
allegorical characters alone might be employed as a me- 
diam of communication; and th: it, by attaching an eso- 
teric or concealed, instead of an exoteric or general 
meaning to each, it would form a language of impene- 
trable privacy—a language from which every one would 
be shut out, excepting those who might be in possession 
of its key. 

The persons to whom we should chiefly look for 
learning and science, in the state of the world to + pes 
I am at present adverting, would be the priesthood; 
that elevated order which, among all uncultivated na- 
tions, concentrates in itself the three professions of law, 
medicine, and theology. It is among this order, there- 
fore, that we should chiefly expect to meet with proofs 
of both these kinds of visible language; and hence, 
both kinds might also be fairly denominated hierogly- 
phic writing, or that of sacred impressions. Thus, in- 
deed, they have been denominated generally ; the pure 

ture-writing being distinguished by the term curio- 
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logic hieroglyphs ; and the alle gorical, typical, or sym- 
bolic hieroglyphs. 

Such kinds of picture-language, however, even with 
this improvement, must be attended with very consider- 
able labour; and hence, from a desire to abbreviate that 
labour, we may readily conceive that the pictures or 
imitative characters would soon become simplified and 


contracted. 
[To be continued.} 
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THE PUMA.—Concluded. 


We present this week an additional cut of this animal, 
differing somewhat in appearance from the one in our 
last. ‘The cut in that number represented, we believe, 
a female: the cut in the present number, a male. We 
will now proceed with our description. 

‘*D’Azara possessed a tame puma, which was as gen- 
tle as a dog, but very inactive. It would play with any 
one; and if an orange were presented to it, would strike 
it with the _ push it away, and seize it again, in the 
manner of a cat playing with a mouse. It had all the 
manners of: a cat, when engaged in surprising a bird, not 
excepting the agitation of the tail; and when caressed 
purred like that animal. 

An incideut occurred a few years back, not far from 
New-York, which disproves the assertion that the puma 
will not attack a man. Two hunters went out in quest 
of game on the Kaatskil] mountains, in New-York, each 
armed with a gun, and accompanied by his dog. They 
agreed to go in contrary directions round the base of a 
hill, and that, if either discharged his piece, the other 
should cross the hill as expeditiously as possible, to join 
his companion. Shortly after separating, one heard the 
other fire, and hastened to his comrade. After search- 
ing for him for some time without effect, he found his 
dog dead and dreadfully torn. Knowing from this cir- 
cumstance that the animal shot at was large and fero- 
cious, he became more anxious, avd assiduously con- 
tinued his search for his friend; when his attention was 


suddenly directed, by a deep growl, to a large branch of 


a tree, where he saw a puma couching on the body of 
the man, and directing his eyes toward him, apparently 
hesitating whether to dese end and make an attack on the 
survivor, or to relinquish its prey and take to flight 
Conscious that much depended on celerity, the hunter 
discharged his piece, and the puma, mortally wounded, 
and the body of the man fell together from the tree. 
The surviving dog then flew at the fallen beast, but a 
single blow from its paw laid the dog dead by its side. 

“* Finding that his comrade was dead, and that there 
was still danger in approaching the wounded animal, the 
man prudently retired, and brought several persons to 
the spot, where the unfortunate hunter, the puma, and 
both the dogs, were all laying dead together. 

‘Major Smith witnessed an extraordinary instance of 
the great ferocity of this animal, when engaged with its 
food. A puma, which had been taken and was confined, 


was erdered to be shot, which was done immediately 

















after the animal had received its food; the first ball went 
a his body, and the only notice he took of it was 

by a shrill growl, doubling his efforts to devour his food, 
which he actually continued to swallow with quantities 
of his own blood, till he fell. 

‘* Notwithstanding such instances of the violence of 
disposition of this animal, it is very easy to be tamed. 
The same gentleman saw another individual that was 
led about with a chain, carried ina wagon, lying under 
the seat upon which his keeper sat, and fed by flinging 
a piece of meat into a tree, when his chain was coiled 
round his neck, and he was desired to fetch it down; an 
act which he performed in two or three bounds, with 
surprising ease and docility. 

‘* A tame puma, which died recently, was some time 
n the possession of Mr. Kean the acior. It was quite 
docile and gentle. After the death of this animal, it 
was discovered that a musket ball, in all probability, had 
injured its skall, which was not known in its lifetime.” 


— 


ANTIQUITIES. 


————= 


RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CITY. 
(Continued. } 

«On my return from the ruins, [ received the books 

and the likeness of Dr. Mitchill, which you had the 

goodness to send me. In your letter to me, you remark, 

that on one of the idols whichI sent to Dr. Mitchill to 

be forwarded to Mr. Jomard of Paris, there appeared 

to be characters similar to Greek letters. On this point, 
there is no doubt in my mind, that the tribes which for- | 

merly inhabited this ancient city, were composed of Phe- 

nicians, Egyptians, Greeks, Asiatics, Arabs and Chinese. 

“This country, or the state of Tabasco, has few mine- 
rals, but is extremely rich in animals and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and I can enrich the Museum of the Lyceum 
of Natural History of your city with such as may be in- 
teresting to you. Have the goodness to send me a bar- 
rel of fine plaster of Paris for making moulds and casts of 
idols and other interesting things from the ruins.’ 

A fourth letter dated 8th January, 1833, isa duplicate 
of the preceding, adding that although born a Parisian, 
he has been so long a resident in Spanish America, and 
accustomed to speak and write in the Spanish language, 
that it is easier for him to do so in that, than in his native 
tongue. He is also anxious to know if Mr. Jomard has 
received the box of idols, and why he has not heard from 
him. This is already explained by the fact of Dr. Mitch- 
ill’s death, and subsequent events delaying the transmis- 
sion of them to Paris. 

A letter from Dr. Corroy, dated at Tabasco, January 
24th, 1833, advises the writer of his continuing to pur- 
sue the pleasing subject of the investigation of the ruins. 
He also enclosed a communication in the Spanish lan- 
guage, on the subject of a native plant of Tabasco, known 
there by the name of the bejuco (lianne) guaco, which is 
an antidote to the bite of venomous serpents. 

This essay on the guaco the writer has caused to be 
translated, and will make it the subject of a separate 
communication. The plant or vine is the eupatorium 
guaco, which appears to be unknown to Dr. Corroy, who 
does not profess to be a botanist. ‘The genus to which 
it belongs is in favor of its possessing remedial virtues, 
for there are three species of ewpatorium in these United 
States of North America, all possessing medicinal quali- 
ties, viz: eupatorium perfoliatum, Thoroughwort; ewpa- 
titeucrifolium, Wild I orehound; and eupat. purpureum, 
Gravelroot. 

To these letters of inquiry as to the publication of his 
work in New-York, and the dedication of it to the wri- 
ter, he was informed that upod consultation with the 
Messrs. Harpers and other publishers here, it was his 
und their opinion, that although it would, and must ne- 
dessarily be a very interesting work, it must be illustra- 
ted with numerous plates, the engraving of which would 
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be expensive, and the sale so limited as not to compen- 
sate him for his expenditures. Paris or London was 
therefore advised as the most likely place to succeed. 
This admission was made with regret, but justice re- 
quired that this advice should be given to prevent a 


friend from running into a ruinous expense, without 
benefit to himself, or the scientific world. As to the 


dedication, he was advised to make it to some one that 
was known among the scavans, and whose name would 
direct the attention of the public to this great work. 

The next letter from Dr. Corroy, dated Tabasco, May 
5th, 1833, and directed to the writer, announces as fol- 
lows: . 

‘*T had the honor, two days since, to receive — very 
agreeable letter, dated at New York, 15th May last, re- 
mitted to me by Mr. Eastman. I feel very sensibly his 
attention to my wishes in conveying my letter to you 
and in taking charge of the articles you sent with your 
reply, and I am much indebted to your goodness. 

‘* Having received with yours a letter from Dr. De 
Kay, the Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural History 
of your city, announcing my election as a correspond- 
ing member of said society, I shall do myself the plea- 
sure of answering it in a few days, and also, my dear 
doctor, in writing to you more in detail. 1 have also 
received the mould and the cast of the idol you sent 
me, which is an excellent imitation, for which and other 
attentions, I tender you my sincere thanks. 

‘Mr. Eastman informs me of having left at the bar- 
rier of this state, not only a barrel of fine plaster of 
Paris which you sent, as announced in your letter, but 
three others, which 1 hope will enable me to present you 
the mould of a cross from the ruins, which the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris and several learned men of Eu- 
rope have repeatedly solicited. 

‘** My dear doctor, I admire your modesty in not being 
willing to permit me to dedicate my work upon “ The 
Ruins” to you. But I have disobeyed your orders ; 
my dedication made and directed to Dr. Samuel 
Akerly, and I know of no remedy but submission. 

“As to Mr. Waldeck’s being in Mexico, as announced 
in one of your newspapers, as you inform me, it is not 
so. He occupies a small house erected upon the ruins, 
where he has resided fourteen years, making drawings 
and excavations as far as his limited means will allow. I 
have received several letters from him, in one of which he 
says; ‘If you fear the Asiatic Cholera Morbus, come 
and live at my cottage, where the healthful climate and 
uniform temperature will free us from this malady.’ 
Have the goodness to present my respects to the Hon- 
orable the Secretary and Members of the Lyceum of Na- 
tural History.” 

A paragraph in one of the papers of New-York, an- 
nouncing the substence of one of the letters from Dr. 
Corroy, elicited one from Mr. George Champley, a 
at New-York, 20th April, 1833, directed to the writer, 
which he says: 

‘A few days ago, perusing a city paper, I saw a com- 
munication to your address, (which I know to be froma 
friend of mine in Tabasco,) respecting the ‘ Ruins of 
Palenque.’ After mentioning the ‘Idol of massive gold,’ 
and other things connected with this [not] ‘singular 
place,’ (as there are other ‘immense piles of ruins,’ 
which I am inclined to think my worthy friend Dr. Cor- 
roy has no knowledge of,) he states his having vases, &c. 
made from an ‘unknown substance.’ The whole of these 
articles I saw in Tabasco, in 1831—2, at the doctor's 
Sitio, when on my journey to the interior and the Pacifie 
across the Andes. 

“On my journey along the valleys of these mountains 
[ picked up several pieces of what the doctor calls an 
unknown substance, a specimen of which I evelose. 
You will at once perceive what it is. On my return, in 
May last, from San Christobal, I had not an opportunity 
of seeing the doctor, or 1 should have made known to 
him the existence of other ruins, as he is somewhat of 
an enthusiast in examining the ‘records of time,’ which 
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are scattered about that interesting country where the 


foot of Humboidt never trod. The doctor is a worthy 
man, and hospitality is his motto, T have several Mexi- 
can seeds which are_new here, and some specimens of 
their gigantic.maize which I shall be pleased to distribute 
tovany one on application for the purpose of planting.” 
« The unknown substance, mentioned in the foregoing 
letter, a specimen of which was sent by Mr. Champley 
to the writer, proved upon examination to be calcareous 
spar. 

"The last letter received from Dr. Corroy, dated at Ta- 
basco, lst June, 1833, contains the following information. 

«The bearer of this is an intimate friend of mine, Mr. 
J. N. Pieper, merchant of this place, whom I take the lib- 
erty of particularly recommending to your attention, &c. 

‘** The three barrels of white powder which I received 
with your letter is not the right kind of plaster for mak- 
ing moulds or casts, but the half barrel which you sent 
is really fine plaster, and very good for the purpose de- 
sired. I forwarded it to Mr. Waldeck, who lives at the 
ruins, forty leagues from Tabasco, and we should have 
commenced moulding, and making casts and fac-similes 
of the characters and bas-reliefs on the walls of the ru- 
ins to supply the museums of all nations, and individu- 
als who desire to have them, as well as other curious 
and interesting things from this ruined city, supposed to 
have flourished nearly one thousand three hundred years 
ago, but the quantity was too small, and we must sus- 
pend our operations until you can send us an additional 
supply. I must observe to you that it should be put up 
in small barrels, to render it easily transportable, because 
in this country, every weight is supported by the head 
and upon the back, particularly in travelling to the ruins 
where there are no established roads. 

“T received with your very agreeable letters, of the 
15th and 26th March last the letter of Dr. De Kay, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural Histo- 
ry, announcing my having been unanimously elected a 
Corresponding Member. Herewith I forward to you 
my letter of acknowledgment and thanks to the Lyceum, 
for the honor conferred upon me. 
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*T also take the opportunity, by Mr. Pieper, of enclos- 
ing to you the dedication of my work on the ruins, and 
beg you to have it translated into French and English, 
and have it published in the papers of your city, send- 
ing me a copy. 

“The last letter I received from Mr. Waldeck was 
written it un? ruins, and dated 24th of May, 1833. He 
states that lae has been informed, that in the United 
States there has been published in his name a work and 
drawings on the ruins, and he has requested me to con- 
tradict the.authenticity of such a work, and [ beg you, 
my dear sir, to do it for me and in my name, being well 
persuaded, that if such a work has really been publish- 
ed it is an imposition. 

(To be continued.) 


The cut on the preceding page, from all that we ean 
gather, represents a heathen deity of the old world, in 
the act of supplicating an American Chief, then on a 
visit, to take him to America, that he might be there 
known and adored. This deity appears to have been the 
same with that of the Osiris of Egypt, and the Bac- 
chus of Greece and Rome. The Chief seems to have 
been one of the original settlers of America, in ages 
long since departed, and to have been named Yotan. 
We find the following most curious fragment in the work 
on the American Ruins, from which we first copied. 

‘“‘ Yotan is the third Gentile placed in the calendar ; 
he wrote an historical tract inthe Indian idiom, wherein 
he mentions by name the people with whom and the 
places where he had been. Up to the present time, 
there has existed a family of the Yotans in Teopizca. 
He says also, that he is lord of the Tapanahuasec; that 
he saw the great house which was built by the order of 
his grandfather Noe from the earth to the sky; that he 
is the first man whom God sent hither to divide and por- 
tion out these Indian lands; and that, at the place where 
he saw the great house, a different language was given to 
each nation.” 

The explanation of the cut in our last, we shall reserve 
for our next number. 





MYTHOLOGY. 





VESTA. 


“ Veera was the wife of Celum, and the mother of 
Saturn. She was the eldest of the goddesses, and is 
placed among the terrestrial goddesses, because she is 





the same with Terra, and has her name from clothing ; 
plants and fruits being the garments of the earth. Or, 
according to Ovid, the earth is called Vesta from its 
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stability, because it supports itself. She sits, because 
the earth is immoveable, and was supposed to be placed 
in the centre of the world. She has a drum, because 
the earth contains the boisterous winds in its bosont; 
and divers flowers weave themselves into a crown, with 
which her head is crowned. Several kinds of animals 
creep about and fawn upon her.. Because the earth is 
round, Vesta’s ten\ple at Rome was also rouwtd, and 
some say that che image of Vesta wa orbicialar ‘in some 
places, but Ovid says her image was rude and shapeless. 
And hence round tables were anciently called veste, 
because, like the earth, they supply all the necessaries 
of life. It is no wonder that the first oblations in all 
sacrifices were offered to her, since whatever is sacrificed 
springs from the earth. And the Greeks both began 
and concluded their sacrifices with Vesta, whom they 
esteemed as the mother of all the gods, 

‘There were two Vestas, the elder and the younger. 
The first was the wife of Celum and the mother of 
Saturn. The second was the daughter of Saturn by 
his wife Rhea. And as the first is the same with Terra, 
so the other is the same with Ignis: and her power was 
»xercised about altars and houses. The word vesta is 
often put for fire itself, for it is derived from a Greek 
word which signifies a chimney, a house, or household 
goods. She is esteemed the president and guardian of 
houses, and one of the household deities; not without 
reason, since she invented the art of building houses: 
and therefore an image of Vesta, to which they sacrificed 
every day, was placed before the doors of the houses at 
Rome: and the places where these statues were set up 
were called vestibula, from Vesta. 

‘‘ This goddess was a virgin, and so great an admirer 
of virginity, that when Jupiter her brother gave her the 
liberty of asking what she would, she begged that she 
might always be a virgin, and have the first oblations 
in all sacrifices. She not only obtained her desire, but 
received this further honour among the Romans, that a 
perpetual fire was kept in her temple, among the sacred 
pledges of the empire ; not upon an altar, or in the chim- 
nies, hut in earthen vessels, hanging in the air; which 
the vestal virgins tended with so much care, that if by 
chance this fire was extinguished, all public and private 
business was interrupted, and a vacation proclaimed till 
they had expiated the unhappy prodigy with incredible 
pains; and if it appeared that the virgins were the occa- 
sion of its going out by carelessness, they were severely 
punished, and sometimes with rods 

“Tn recompense for this severe law, the vestals obtained 
extraordinary privileges and respect ; they had the most 
honourable seats at games and festivals: the consuls 
and magistrates gave way whenever they met them: 
their declarations in trials were admitted without the 
forra of an Oath; and if they happened to encounter in 
their path a criminal going to the place of execution, 
he immediately obtained his pardon. Upon the ealends 
of March, every year, though it was not extinguished, 
they used to renew it, with no other fire than that whieh 
was produced by the rays of the sun. 

“It has been conjectured, that when the poets say that 
Vesta is the same with fire, the fire of Vulean’s forge is 
not understood, nor yet the dangerous flames of Venus, 
but a pure, unmixed, benign flame, so necessary for us, 
that human life cannot possibly subsist without it; 
whose heat being diffused throggh al! parts of the body, 
guickens, cherishes, refreshes, and nourishes it: a flame 
really sacred, heavenly, and divine; repaired daily by 
the food which we eat, and on which the safety and 
welfare of our bodies depend. This flame moves and 
actuates the whole body, and cannot be extinguished 
put when life itself ceases with it.” 

In our next, we shall give another cut representing 
Vesta in a different attitude. We shall also give some 
additional particulars relative to her, together with 
some circumstances in relation to the Vestals. We 
have recently had the good fortune to obtain possession 
of a work that furnishes us with almost alf we need on 
this and other antique subjects. 
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MATTHEW ROBINSON, LORD ROKEBY. 
Te extraordinary subject of this memoir was born 


about the year 1712, near Hythe in Kent. His father, 
Sir Septimus Robinson, was gentleman usher to George 
ll. He sent his son at the usual age to Westminster 
School, from which seminary he, in due time, removed 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he remained 
several years, applying to his studies with diligence, 
and acquitting himself with ability. As a proof of his 
progress, he was elected to a fellowship, which he re- 
tained till his death. The taste which he acquired tor 
literature in his early years never forsook him; his 
library was large and well-chosen, aud he could refer 
to the contents of its volumes with wonderful facility. 

Having completed his education, Mr. Robinson went 
to Aix la Chapelle, a place distinguished for its baths, 
and at that time the resort of people of fashion of all 
nations. Here he passed a considerable time, indulging 
himself in every species of gaiety. . 

On the death of his father in 1754, he succeeded to 
his estate in East Kent, and lived at his mansion there 
in all the easy affluence, hospitality and splendour 
which characterized the old English entry. During 
the winter, a portion of his time was spent in the capt- 
tal, and he was accustomed to pass a part of the summer 
at Sandgate Castle, where he could enjoy sea-bathing, 
to which he was much addicted, in great perfection. 

In consequence of his vicinity to Canterbury, and a 
family connection with that place, he had many oppor- 
tunities of cultivating an intimaey with its principal in- 
habitants, who, charmed with the integrity, ability, and 
independent principles he manifested, chose him to 
represent them in Parliament. A better choice the elec- 
tors could not have made: he continued for a long series 
of years most faithfully to discharge all the important 
duties annexed to his situation. During the American 
war, he remonstrated with peculiar energy against the 
measures pursued by the mother country. Not content 


with opposing the administration in the senate, he like- 
wise exerted the powers of his pen, and produced a 
pamphlet on the subject, pregnant with sound sense. 
manly argument, and liberal sentiment. 

About the conelusion of that unhappy conflict, Mr. 
Robinson resigned his parliamentary duties. His bodily 
infirmities prohably contributed to this step. 


He had 
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from his youth been subject to much severe illness, and 
his hearing and sight were consider rably affected. Im- 
pressed with a sense of the impropriety of any longer 
occupying a seat in Parliament, when he could neither 
discharge its duties with fidelity to his constituents, nor 
with satisfaction to himself, he addressed a letter to the 
inhabitants of Canterbury, in which he took an affec- 
tionate leave of them; and he is reported to have said 
ty one of the principal citizens, “that they ought to 
choose as his suecessor a younger and more vigorous 
man; one who had eyes to see, ears to shear, and lungs 
to oppose the tricks of future ministers.’ 

From this period he led the life of a private gentle- 
man, and indulged himself in the gratification of those 
eccentric whims for which he was afterwards so distin- 
guished. He constantly resided at his seat at Mount- 
Morris, where he lived without ostentation and without 
meanness. He planted, improved, and embellished. 
His house was open to all respectable strangers, and he 
was much visited on account of the singularity of his 
manners, and the shrewdness of his remarks. Me was 
a great friend to agriculture, and in him his tenants 
found a most excellent landlord. As to himself, he 
banished deer from his park as an unprofitable luxury, 
and supplied their place with black cattle and sheep, of 
which great numbers were always to be seen in his 
domain. For his oddities, those visitors who knew 
him well made a due allowance; but in strangers who 
saw him for the first time, the uncouth appearance of 
his person, and the singularity of his manners, never 
failed to excite uncommon sensations. 

It was probably about this time that Mr. Robinson 
first permitted his beard to grow. Beards were once 
considered as marks of respectability, particularly among 
the ancients. With regard to this article, however, 
opinion is now reversed, and it is at least regarded as 
an indubitable token of eccentricitv. Why it was 
adopted by his lordship it is not known; reasons for 
such a conduct are not easily discovered; it bids defi- 
ance to conjecture, and baffles all sagacity. So much 
is certain, that he was for many years remarkable for 
this appendage, whose length, for it reached nearly to 
his waist, proclaimed it of no recent date. 

Imagining that sea-bathing was good fora disease of 
the intestines with which he was afflicted, he erected a 
little hut on the beach at Hythe, about three miles from 
his own house, to enjoy the advantages resulting from it. 
In this medicine, it is however probable that he indulged 
to excess, as he frequently remained in the water until 
he fainted. To this place he was accustomed to walk, 
and was generally accompanied in his excursions by a 
carriage, and a favourite servant, who got up behind 
when he was tired. Mr. Robinson, with his hat undet 
his arm, proceeded slowly on foot towards Hythe, and 
if it happened to rain, he would make his attendants 
get into the carriage, observing, “ that they were gaudily 
dressed, and not innured to wet, and might therefore 
spoil their clothes, and occasion an illness.” He after- 
wards constructed a bath contiguous to his house, which 


was so contrived as to be rendered tepid by the rays of 


the sun only. The frequency of his ablutions was 
astonishing ; his constitution was at length accustomed 
to the®practice, and was materially improved by these 
repeated purifications. 

A gentleman who happened a few years since to be 
in the neighbourhood of Mount-Morris, resolved to pro- 
cute a sight of this extraordinary character, who had 
then acceded to the title of Lord Rokeby. On my way, 
says he, at the summit of the hill above Hythe, which 
affords a most delightful prospect, I perceived a fountain | 
of pure water, over-running a bason which had been 
vlaced for it by his lordship. I was informed that | 
there were many such on the same road, and that he 
was accustomed to bestow a few half crown pieces, | 
plenty of which he always kept loose {n a side-pocket, 
on any water-drinkers he might happen to find partaking 
of his favourite beverage, which he never failed to re- 
commend with peculiar. force and persuasion. On my 
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approach, I stopped some time to examine the mansion. 
It is a good, plam gentleman’s seat ; the grounds were 
abundantly stocked with black cattle, and I could per- 
ceive a horse or two on the steps of the principal entrance. 
After the necessary inquiries, | was conducted by a ser- 
vant to a little grove, on entering which, a building with 
a glass covering, that at first sight appeared to be a 
green-house, presented itself. ‘The man who accompa- 
nied me opened a little wicket, and on looking in, I per- 
ceived immediately under the glass, a bath with a cur- 
rent of water, supplied from a pond behind. On approach- 
ing the door, two handsome spaniels with long ears, 
apparently of King Charles’ breed, advanced, and like 
faithful guardians, denied us access, till soothed by the 
well-known accents of the domestic. We then pro- 
ceeded, and gently passing along a wooden floor, saw 
his lordship Stretched on his face at the farther end. 
He had just come out of the water, and was dressed in 
an old blue woollen coat, and pantaloons of the same 
colour. The upper part of his head was bald, but the 
hair on his chin, which could not be concealed even by 
the posture he had assumed, made its appearance 
between his arms on each side. I immediately retired, 
and waited at a little distance until he awoke; when 
rising, he ope ‘ned the door, darted through the thicket, 
accompanied by his dogs, and made directly for the 
house, while some workmen employed in cutting timber, 
and whose tongues only | had heard before, now made 
the woods resound again with their axes 

There were likewise certain oddities discoverable in 
his dress, which was always plain, and even mean ; nor 
can it be denied, that the hair with which the lower 
part of his face was.so well furnished, gave something 
of a squalid appearance to his whole person. His man- 
ners approached to a primitive simplicity, and though 
perfectly polite, he seemed in every thing to study sin- 
gularity. He spoke and acted in a manner peculiar to 
himself, at the same time treating those around him 
with frankness and liberality. His diet consisted chiefly 
of beef-tea; wine and spirituous liquors he held in 
abhorrence. He indeed discouraged the consumption 
of exotics of every description, from an idea that the 
productions of our own island were competent to the 
support of its inhabitants. Beef, over which boiling 
water had been poured, and eaten off a wooden platter, 
was a favourite dish, on which he frequently regaled. 
He would not touch tea or coffee; for sugar he substitu- 
ted honey, as he always cherished a strong attachment 
to sweet things. He abhorred fire, and delighted’ much 
in the enjoyment of the air, without any other canopy 
than the heavens, and in winter his windows were gene- 
rally open. In his youth he was much attached to the 
fair sex, and even in his old age, he is said to have been 
a great admirer of female beauty. 

The manner m which he conducted, for it cannot 
with propriety be said, cultivated his paternal estate, 
was another singular trait in the character of his lord- 
ship. ‘The woods and parks with which his mansion 
was surrounded, were left to vegetate » wild luxuri- 
ancy. Nature was not, in any respect, checked by art, 
and the animals of every class were le ‘ft in the same 
state of perfect freedom, and were seen bounding 
through his pastures with uncommon spirit and energy. 
His singularities caused many ridiculous stories to be 
circulated concerning him, and among others, that he 
would not suffer any of his tenants to sow barley, be- 

cause that grain might be converted into malt, which 
would pay a tax, and thus assist in carrying on a war 
which he conceived to be unjust. This alluded to the 
late war with France; how far it might be true we 
know not, but it seems to savour of that consistency 
which he so strictly maintained in other particulars. 
It was not till the 10th of October 1794, that the sub- 
ject of this memoir succeeded to the title of Lord 
Rokeby, on the death of his uncle, Richard Robinson, 
archbishop of Armagh, and primate of Ireland. This 
accession of honour, however, produced no alteratie~ 
in his sentiments or mode of life: he copti- 
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the same plain, honest man, a character on which he 
justly prided himself. With respect to politics, his 
conduct through life was eminently consistent; it was 
principles, and not men that he regarded. 

At the general election in 1796, he crossed the coun- 
try to Lenham, and stopping at the Chequers Inn, he 
was there surrounded by the country people from all 
the adjacent parts, who took him fora Turk. From 
that place he proceeded to the pool-booth, and gave his 
vote for his old friend, Filmer Honeywood. 

Prince William of Gloucester soon afterwards pass- 
ing through Canterbury, conceived a great inclination 
to pay his lordship a visit, which being mentioned at 
Mount-Morris, Lord Rokeby very politely sent the 
prince an invitation to dinner. On this occasion he 
presided at a plentiful board, and evinced all the hos- 
pitality of an old English baron. Three courses were 
served up in a splendid style to his royal highness and 
his suite, and the repast concluded with a variety of 
excellent wines, and in particular Tokay, which had 
been in the cellar half a century. 

At an age when most men think only of themselves, 


Lord Rokeby proved that he was not inattentive to | 


what he considered the dearest interests of his country. 
In 1797, he published an excellent pamphlet, entitled, 
“ An Address to the County of Kent, on their petition 
for removing from ‘!:c councils of his Majesty his pre- 
sent ministers, and for adopting proper means to pro- 
cure a speedy and a happy peace; together with a 
postscript concerning the treaty between the Emperor 
of Germany and France, and concerning our domestic 
situation in time to come.” His reply to a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Lord Castlereagh, was likewise a 
production that would have done honour to a man who 
had not passed his grand climacteric. 

The family of Lord Rokeby has, indeed, been distin- 
guished for a literary turn. It was a relative of his 
who wrote the celebrated treatise on gravel-kind. His 
eldest sister, the late Mrs. Montague, successfully de- 
fended the memory and genius of Shakespeare against 
Voltaire ; the younger Mrs. Scott, who died in 1795, 
wrote several novels, some of which attained conside- 
rable reputation ; and his nephew, Matthew Montague, 
is not wholly unknown in the world of letters. 

Independent of his beard, Lord Rokeby was certainly 
a very singular character. He lived a considerable 
portion of his life in water tempered by the rays of the 
sun, and travelled on foot at an age when people of his 
rank and fortune always indulge ina carriage. In the 
midst of a luxurious age, he was abstemious, both in 
eating and drinking, and attained to great longevity, 
without having recourse to the aid of medicine, and 
indeed with an utter contempt for the practitioners of 
physic. This he carried to such a length, that it is re- 
lated, when a paroxysm was expected to come on, his 
lordship told his nephew that if he staid he was wel- 
come ; but if, out of a false humanity, he should call 
in medical assistance, and it should accidentally hap- 
pen that he was not killed by the doctor, he hoped he 
should have sufficient use of his hands and senses left 
to make a new will, and to disinherit him. 

With all his eccentricities, however, Lord Rokeby 
possessed virtues by which his defects were abundantly 
overbalanced, and among these, not the least distin- 
guished trait of excellence was his ardent and unabated 
love of freedom. Inimical to measures which, in his 
opinion, encroached on the liberties of mankind, he 
never ceased to raise his voice against every species of 
oppression. Independent in his own views and man- 
ners, he spoke his mind freely on all occasions, and 
thus drew even from his enemies expressions of admi- 
ration. Intent on the diffusion of happiness, he uni- 
formly studied, though in his own peculiar manner, 
the welfare and prosperity of his country. 

This truly patriotic and venerable nobleman expired 
at his seat in Kent, in the month of December 1800, 
in the 88th year of his age. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


Tue cold winds swept the mountain’s height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And, ’mid the cheerless hours of night, 
A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snows she pressed, 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone, 
““O God,” she cried in accents wild, 
“If I must perish, save my child ?’ 


She stripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled to think her babe was warm. 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveller passed by : 
She lay beneath a snowy veil; 
The frost of death was in her eye ; 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale ;— 
He moved the robe from off the child ; 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 
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